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The United States— In This Issue 
A Big Importer 


We highly recommend to our read- 
ers the article that begins on page ’ ° 
10, “What Makes the United States Uncle Sam—World’s Foremost Agricultural Mer- 
the World's Top Importing Country.” 

About everyone knows that the 
United States is a big exporter and 
that we're trying to build more busi- ; : 
ness throughout the world. What's Why U.S. Agricultural Exports Are Increasing... . 
not so well known is that our country a ’ 
at the same time buys a huge amount Long-Term Supports Proposed for British Agriculture 
of goods from other nations. : a 

bs the Malbed States trying to be Self-Service Stores Win Favor Abroad 
more and more self-sufficient? Gus- . . 
sen Hnditer, Aadhtent Aduiele- What Makes the United States World’s Top Import- 
trator of FAS, sets the record straight: ing Country 

“Many people think that the P : ’ 
United States, with such vast indus- Mexico’s '57 Cotton Prospects Poorest in Several 
trial and agricultural potentials, wants 
less and less from the outside. Ac- 


tually, the reverse is true. The eco- Southeast Mexico—Promising Farm Area 
nomic growth of the United States 


has increased our need and desire World Agriculture 1956-57 
for imported goods. In the last 40 


years, U.S. imports have tripled in Tobacco Export Crisis Looms as U.S. Burley Prices 

quantity, while in the same period, 

U.S. population has less than dou- 

rsa . > igi — U.S. Extra Long Staple Cotton Moves Into World 
We actually import more agricul- Markets 

tural products than we export. More- a. : , 

over, we have kept our import market Competition Is Keener in Foreign Markets 

as free of restrictions as possible, . 

and, thus, as the article points out, Trading Post 

“‘we have made trade truly a two- 

way proposition.’ 
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Une Sam— 


World's Foremost 
Agricultural Merchant 


| gues FARMERS last year had 

cash farm receipts of almost $30 
billion. This figure, in effect, is a dis- 
tribution figure too, since practically 
everything produced and sold also was 
distributed. 

The government is involved in dis- 
tribution in a variety of ways. The 
overall picture includes marketing re- 
search, market news, marketing agree- 
ments and orders, plentiful food pro- 
motions, grading and inspection, school 
lunch distribution, domestic and for- 
eign relief, export loans, export subsi- 
dies, export sales at Competitive prices, 
fcreign barter, sales for foreign cur- 
rencies, and various Overseas promo- 
tions to get better acceptance of our 
products. 

Also the government uses Section 
32 funds to remove surpluses and ex- 
pand outlets. Last year the Depart- 
ment purchased for distribution, prin- 
cipally to school lunch outlets, tather 
large amounts of hamburger, turkey, 
eggs, lard, and canned pork products. 

When we add up all these activities, 
I believe they tell us that Uncle Sam 
has become the world’s foremost agri- 
cultural merchant. 


Market Services 

We think many of our marketing 
services are valuable and essential. But 
we are neither happy nor proud of the 
fact that our government is involved 
so deeply in the direct handling of 
farm products. It is our hope that 
through improved farm programs we 
can get ourselves out of the direct 
handling of farm products as much as 
practicable and as rapidly as possible. 
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Adapted from a recent talk by 
Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., be- 
fore American Agricultural Editors’ 
Association. 


We are all painfully aware that a ware- 
house is not a market, and a grain bin 
is not a consumer. 

We feel our biggest contribution to 
farm marketing ideally should be in 
the service field—marketing research, 
market news, grading and inspection, 
marketing agreements, crop and live- 
stock statistics, economic analyses, for- 
eign agricultural intelligence, export 
promotion, and similar functions that 
bring greater efficiency, strength, and 
stability to agricultural 
markets. The actual buying and selling 
of farm products, in our opinion, is a 


commercial 


job for private industry. 


Surplus Disposal 

Surpluses, of course, are the reason 
for the government's food and fiber 
disposal programs. 
have accumulated primarily as a result 
of price support programs, and we're 
taking every reasonable step that we 
can think of to move these products 
into use. Our aim is to reduce existing 


These surpluses 


surpluses to a point of manageable re- 
serves. As that is done, and with the 
combined aid of flexible price support 
programs and the Soil Bank as a means 
of halting further accumulations, we 
hope that supply will be brought more 
in line with demand and that the 
economic position of our farmers will 
improve. 


We're having considerable success in 
moving government-owned surpluses 
into use. During the 4 years ending 
June 30, 1956, we Were able to dispose 
of surplus stocks totaling $6,780 suil- 
lion. 


CCC Investment 

The CCC's total investment in farm 
commodities is decreasing. Last Febru- 
ary it was at a high point of $8,930 
million. Late in 1956 it was down to 
$7,898 million (inventories $5,259 
million, loans $2,639 million). The 
figure probably will go up some early 
in 1957 since we expect some addi- 
tional cotton, corn, and wheat to move 
under loan. Unless a larger than an- 
ticipated proportion of this year's crop 
moves under loan, however, we do not 
think the total investment figure will 
go as high as it was. 

Wheat, cotton, and corn are the big 
three on our surplus list. 

On Sept. 30 we had an inventory of 
900 million bushels of wheat, which is 
a full year’s crop, and 176 million 
bushels under loan. 

Cotton surpluses are decreasing, 
largely because of our export sales pro- 
gram, but on Sept. 30 we had 3.3 
million bales inventory plus 6.7 mil- 
lion bales under loan. 

As for corn, on Sept. 30 we had 748 
million bushels inventory plus 361 
million bushels loan. Allto- 
about a 3 


under 
gether, this represents 
month's corn supply. 
We've done better in moving sur- 
pluses of some other commodities: 
Butter is all committed. Cheese 
stocks have been cut more than in half. 
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Nonfat dry milk is moving into use as 
rapidly as received. Tung oil is pretty 
well sold out. Cottonseed oil and 
meal, and flaxseed and linseed oil have 
been sold out. Cotton linters are prac- 
tically sold out. Seeds are sold out. 

In promoting the liquidation of sur- 
pluses, our first effort has been to en- 
courage abundant consumption of farm 
products at home—a Plentiful Foods 
Program, the School Lunch Program, 
donations to the needy, and so forth. 


Export Programs 


Our largest surplus disposal activity, 
however, is in the foreign programs. 
This is a big activity. Last year (July 
1955-June 1956) our agricultural ex- 
port volume was the highest in 30 
years, and the government export pro- 
grams to a high degree were respon- 
sible. 


valued at $3,493 million and special 


Farm exports last year were 


export programs accounted for 39 per- 
cent of this total. 
Our agricultural exports today move 


overseas under four general kinds of 


arrangements: 


Dollar Sales 


Selling goods for dollars is the old 
fashioned traditional way of doing 
business. Sixty-one percent of our ex- 
ports last year were dollar sales. Even 
dollar sales are aided by government 
programs in some cases. Export sales 
of cotton at competitive prices and ex- 
port sales of wheat under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement are examples. 
In both cases, the government takes a 
loss so that export prices can be com- 
petitive. Also, the government has 
credit programs to facilitate exports— 
operated by the CCC, in the case of 
credit to U.S. exporters, and by the 
Export-Import Bank, in the case of 
foreign importers. 


Foreign Currency Sales 

This is a relatively new marketing 
device designed to facilitate commer- 
cial export sales to countries that are 
short of dollars. Last year, 22 percent 
of our farm exports were foreign 
currency sales. 

Two authorizations facilitate these 
sales—Title I of Public Law 480 and 
Section 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954. 
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Title I of P.L. 480 is the program 
we hear more about because it is the 
This is its third 
year and by November we had made 


larger of the two. 


commodity sales agreements totaling 
$21/, billion with 30 countries. The 
program is due to expire next June 30 
and, of course, we do not know 
whether it will be the desire of Con- 
gress to renew it. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it has been making a distinct con- 
tribution toward whittling down our 
surpluses and sharing these supplies 
with foreign people who have their 
own kind of money but are short on 
dollars. It has had particularly great 
impact on exports of wheat, soybean 
oil and cottonseed oil, cotton, tobacco, 


and corn. 


Barter 


Barter also serves as a govern- 
ment program aimed at helping get 
around exchange difficulties. Last year 
it accounted for 9 percent of our farm 
exports. Under it we are able to swap 
surpluses for foreign critical materials 
to go into our Nation's defense stock- 


pile. 


Direct Grants 


Direct grants account for the dona- 
tions of our products to friendly peo- 
ple and to friendly governments. It 
is under such authority that relief as- 
sistance has been given to the people 
of Hungary and that needy people the 
world over have been helped during 
periods of food shortage. Foreign do- 
nations last year accounted for 8 per- 
cent of our farm exports. 


Caution in Disposal 


Our programs are being carried out 
with great caution to assure that they 
do not upset the world marketing 
structure, or damage world prices, or 
rob other Free World suppliers of 
their traditional markets. This is par- 
ticularly important in critical times 
such as this. It would do us no good 
if we should win the entire world as 
a market but lose it as a friend. 

We are making a marketing contri- 
bution through the various disposal 
programs, but we look on them only 
as some medicine to help make the pa- 
tient well. We think American agri- 


culture will retain its health in the 
years ahead as it learns to make its ad- 
justments year by year, with production 
realistically geared to market demands 
so that back-breaking surpluses do not 
accumulate. 

As a long-term policy, the govern- 
ment should hold its actual handling 
of farm products to the lowest practi- 
cal level. However, I strongly support 
the many supplementary governmental 
service functions that give strength to 
the commercial market. Domestically, 
there is a real need for market research, 
market news, grading and inspection, 
and promotions of plentiful foods. I 
recognize too the importance of Fed- 
eral contributions to the school lunch 
program and to needy persons. 

In the export field, here again our 
long-time contribution should be pri- 
marily in the area of service. The ac- 
tual exporting of farm products ideally 
should be a matter of dollar trade 
through private enterprise. 


Market Development 


Our agricultural attachés cover 107 
countries and territories, and we can 
depend on them to continue their valu- 
able reporting on foreign agricultural 
production, markets, policies, and com- 
petition. We need also to keep work- 
ing on removal of trade barriers, so 
that our farm products have maximum 
Opportunity to compete in foreign 
markets. We need to continue and in- 
tensify the fine market development 
work that has been started overseas 
through trade fairs and other promo- 
tions. 

The field of marketing, domestic and 
foreign, is a vastly important field be- 
cause it is the final determinant of 
what happens to farm commodities 
after they are produced. Fundamen- 
tally, we must look primarily to the 
private marketing system to provide 
the means and the incentives needed to 
move products from our farms and 
factories into the hands of people who 
will use them. The basic responsibility 
for doing this, under the American 
system, must always rest with private 
enterprise. Government, of course, can 
and must be helpful, but its role should 
be secondary. It should remain the 
junior partner, and the private citizen 
should be the senior partner. 


Foreign Agriculture 


South Korea's cotton textile industry, devastated by war, 

has made remarkable progress in restoration. Above, the 

card room of a bombed mill near Seoul; at right, the 
same carding machines rebuilt. 


Will U.S. Cotton 


New Markets in 


Guy A. W. Schilling, FAS mar- 
keting specialist for cotton, recently 
made a trip through the free coun- 
tries of Asia, studying their cotton 
textile industries and their poten- 
tial as buyers of U.S. cotton. In 
the following article, he gives a 
brief sketch of what he found in 
each of the countries he visited. 


F” 3 MONTHS I traveled through 

the Asian countries, talking to gov- 
ernment officials, mill owners, im- 
porters and exporters—anyone, in fact, 
who could tell me about potential cot- 
ton markets in the East. My chief con- 
cern was the cotton textile industry in 
each country. What was its status, was 
it likely to expand, and, if so, would 
that mean a new or larger outlet for 
U.S. cotton ? 

Nowhere ..as the situation the same. 
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Japan, by far the largest market for 
U.S. cotton, foresees no expansion of 
its cotton industry. Korea and Indone- 
sia—both users of our cotton—are 
developing their cotton textile indus- 
tries and in the future could be even 
larger markets than they are now. 
Thailand and Burma are also looking 
ahead to a larger and more prosperous 
industry, which means that they too 
might become buyers of U.S. cotton. 

Country by country, the situation ap- 
pears something like this—subject to 
change, of course, if international af- 
fairs should take another unexpected 
turn: 


Japan 

Japan's cotton textile industry, the 
second largest in Asia, provides more 
than 15 percent of the country’s total 
exports. Lately, it has been troubled 
with excessive production through loss 


Find 


Asia? 


of markets in Southeast Asia and com- 
petition in the home market with rayon 
and synthetics. So, while Japan im- 
ported approximately 800,000 bales * 
of U.S. cotton during the calendar year 
1956, the country’s 5-year plan calls 
for only a slight increase by 1960, or 
just enough to take care of population 
growth. No increase is planned for 
cotton textile exports. 

For U.S. cotton, this is not the ca 
lamity it might seem. Japan will con 
tinue to be our largest export market 
And to counteract any possible decline 
in Japan's textile exports, Japanese tex- 
tile manufacturers, with U.S. help, are 
embarked on a market development 
project that has already boosted domes- 
tic sales of cotton textiles, and may 
result in a reappraisal of future raw 
cotton import requirements. 


* All bales 500 pounds gross. 


Korea 


Southern Korea has done an amaz- 
ing job of rehabilitating its cotton in- 
dustry. Today there are about 400,000 
operable spindles compared with 96,- 
000 at the close of the Korean War. 
Moreover, the prospects for expansion 
are good. Korea depends largely on 
cotton for its clothing, and as yet there 
is no locally produced rayon. Once 
the limitations imposed by power 
shortage and financial difficulties are 
overcome, Korea’s mills will be able 
to operate at a greater percentage of 
capacity. Cotton consumption by mills 
now runs around 150,000 bales annu- 
ally and an additional 70,000 to 75,000 
bales are used in cottage industries, 
mostly for padding and hand spinning. 
Only about 70,000 bales are produced 
in Korea and the remainder is im- 
ported from the United States under 
aid programs. 


Indonesia 

Because of its large population and 
small textile mill industry, Indonesia is 
the world's largest importer of cotton 
textiles. In 1954, for example, 438 
million yards of cotton textiles were 
used, and only 80 million yards of 
this were produced within the country. 
Plans are under way to expand the tex- 
tile industry. Up to the time of the 
country’s independence, in 1949, the 
industry was almost entirely in the 
hands of foreigners, mainly Dutch and 
British. But the Indonesian Govern- 
ment and Indonesian private firms are 
now interested in building more cot- 
ton mills. 

Growing little cotton itself, Indone- 
sia last year concluded a Public Law 
480 agreement with the United States 
for the purchase of $11 million worth 
of cotton, to be delivered over a period 
of 2 years. This is in addition to $25 
million worth to be processed in other 
countries for delivery as goods to In- 
donesia. So, while Indonesia is a good 
customer for our cotton, there are pros- 
pects of its becoming a better one in 
the years ahead. 


Thailand 

Only a small amount of cotton— 
39,000 bales in 1956—is grown in 
Thailand and practically none is im- 
ported. What is grown comes from 
the northern part of the country, and 
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transportation to the few cotton mills 
around Bangkok is both difficult and 
expensive. Consequently, there is little 
inclination to push cotton production. 
If, however, the country’s antiquated 
mills are modernized and new ones 
built, as there is some talk of doing, 
Thailand could eventually become an 
outlet for our cotton. 


Burma 

Burma is an even better prospect as 
a market for U.S. cotton. While there 
is at present only one mill with 20,000 
spindles, Burma's “'Self-Sufficiency in 
Textiles” program calls for 300,000 
spindles within the next few years. 
Red China, through a barter deal for 
Burmese rice, has agreed to supply an 
additional 20,000 spindles to the exist- 
ing mill; and Japan, in a joint venture 
with the Burmese Government, will set 
up three additional textile mills. 

Cotton production in Burma is 
around 100,000 bales per year, about 
12,000 of which are used locally, and 
the remainder exported. Most of this 
is 7, 


need longer staple cotton for the finer 


fw 


staple. The new mills will 
counts, and this may very well open 
the door to our cotton. 


Formosa 

No two people in Formosa agree on 
a cotton-production figure—probably 
because it is negligible. Formosa im- 
ports almost all of its cotton from the 
United States under aid programs, 
averaging over 100,000 bales a year. 
This may be expanded to include some 
American-Egyptian type cotton. In 
1955, 10,000 bales of Egyptian cotton 
were bartered against sugar, but, since 
Egypt has recognized Red China, it is 
doubtful whether such barters will con- 
tinue. Formosa’s cotton textile indus- 
try is efficient and well organized, with 
about 15 mills, which can be operated 
at greater capacity if the export demand 
for cotton fabrics increases. 


Hong Kong 

Of all the places I visited, Hong 
Kong is the only one that has liberal- 
ized its cotton imports. Chief sources 
of cotton are India, Pakistan, Brazil, 
the United States, and Uganda. U.S. 
cotton is now competitive in price, and 
there is a good chance that our exports 
to Hong Kong will increase. The ex- 


pansion of the territory's industry, 
however, is limited by lack of space. 


Singapore 

The only textile mill in Singapore 
has switched over to producing rayon 
fabrics because of high cotton prices. 
The reduction in the U.S. prices in 
1956 may change this. 


India 


Producing around 4 million bales of 
cotton a year, India is Asia's second 
largest cotton grower after the Soviet 
Union. Normally, the country imports 
around a half million bales annually, 
with Egypt, Sudan, British East Africa, 
and the United States as the principal 
sources. The recent $360-million Pub- 
lic Law 480 agreement with India in- 
cludes $70 million worth of U.S. cot- 
ton—approximately 500,000 bales over 
a period of 3 years. This is more than 
double the total for the past 3 years. 

India has Asia's largest cotton textile 
industry—over 12 million spindles and 
approximately 200,000 looms. Though 
competition from rayon and synthetics 
may develop, the chances are that the 
cotton industry will expand to keep 
pace with India’s fast growing popula- 
tion and to raise the low per capita 
rate of consumption. How much the 
United States will benefit from this 
expansion will depend largely on the 
price of our cotton and the increase in 
local production. 


Pakistan 

Pakistan grows around 1.4 million 
bales a year, and counts heavily on its 
cotton exports as an earner of foreign 
exchange. However, no country in 
Asia has developed its cotton textile 
industry as rapidly as Pakistan. When 
Pakistan was established as a separate 
nation in 1947, it had only about 177,- 
000 spindles and less than 5,000 looms. 
By the end of this year there should 
be over 2 million spindles in opera- 
tion. In the past 5 years, Pakistan's 
consumption of cotton has increased 
more than four times, reaching in 
1955-56 a level of 800,000 bales. If 
the country reaches its goal of being 
an exporter of cotton textiles, it may 
become a good market for the longest 
staples of U.S. cotton. If not, Pakistan 
will continue to compete with U.S. 
cotton on world markets. 


Foreign Agriculture 


Why U.S. Agricultural Exports 
Are Increasing 


U.S. agricultural exports, in calendar 
1956, nearly equaled the 2 peak years 
—the boom year, 1927 and the Korean 
war year, 1952—and many U.S. com- 
modities set new export records. Value, 
at more than $4 million, was 30 per- 
cent ahead of 1955 and volume ad- 
vanced about 30 percent. 

This was the third successive year 
of gain. Stronger foreign demand for 
U.S. products reflected greater eco- 
nomic activity, rising population, liber- 
alized import policies, increased dollar 
receipts, and sizable supply shortages. 

U.S. farm products go all over the 
world. Asia and the Western Hemi- 
sphere are important outlets, although 
Europe is traditionally the biggest mar- 
ket. The United Kingdom and Japan 
are the best customers, followed by 
Canada, West Germany, and the Neth- 
These five countries take 
nearly half of all U.S. exports. Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa—the less 


erlands. 


developed areas of the world—have 
imports 
significantly since prewar and consti- 
tute a vast potential market for U.S. 
commodities. 

The U.S. farmer has a large stake in 
exports. In 1956, one out of every 10 
acres he harvested produced for ex- 
port; and about 9 cents of every dollar 
of his cash farm income came from the 


increased their agricultural 


portion of the crop exported. For some 
of the important export crops his share 
was much more. Exports brought him 
41 cents per dollar of wheat income; 
37 cents of tobacco; 33 cents of rice; 
and 15 cents of cotton. 

The United States is striving con- 
stantly to improve trade relations and 
thus increase exports. 
ways used are these: 

e U.S. Government programs, most- 
ly under P.L. 480, accounted for two- 


Among the 
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{ericultural exports are at a high level 
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U.S. exports up. but foreign 


exports 


gaining faster 
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fifths of exports in 1956. These pro- 
gtams encompass sales for foreign 
currencies, loans 
and credits, grants for emergency for- 
eign relief, and donations to private 


charities for the needy overseas. Also 


barter transactions, 


MARKETING YEAR 


USDA FAS-~1196 


for many commodities there are special 
pricing programs. 

e@ International trade fairs, a new 
and highly successful market promo- 
tion activity, have enabled over 31/, 
million people abroad to see and sam- 
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ple products from U.S. farms and fac- 
tories. 

e Agricultural attachés in 56 posts 
covering 107 countries represented 
U.S. agriculture abroad. They report, 
advise, and negotiate in the interests of 
U.S. agriculture. 

e The GATT 
made definite progress in reducing 
The United States has 
reciprocal trade agreements with 41 


conferences have 


trade barriers. 


countries and exchange multilateral 
agreements with 33 of these through 
membership in GATT. 

While U.S. exports are gaining, for- 
eign exports are gaining even faster. 
Former U.S. customers that now follow 


self-sufficiency policies, as well as 


traditional competitors, are expanding 


both production and exports of crops 
which the United States produces. 
This is true of new sellers in the world 
market in addition to the most im- 
portant U.S. competitors — Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina. 

But despite this upward trend in the 
last several years, world trade in agri- 
cultural products has increased only 
slightly in volume over prewar levels. 
All countries are expanding their in- 
dustrial development. Production of 
manufactured goods—almost doubled 
since World War I]—has far outdis- 
tanced agricultural production, which 
has only increased about one-third. 
Moreover, programs of self-sufficiency 
in agriculture have been inaugurated 
to conserve foreign exchange for pur- 
chases of capital goods, 

What is the outlook? Increasing 
world population, rising real incomes, 
and improved diets are strengthening 
the demand for agricultural products. 
This greater demand is more than off- 
set by increased agricultural production 
both in exporting countries and in 
deficit countries. But consumption of 
high grade foods—a logical result of 
higher real income—indicates a larger 
potential market for certain high- 
quality U.S. farm products. 

A more complete presentation of the 
world agricultural trade picture in 
graphic form is contained in the pub- 
lication Increasing U.S. Farm Exports 
which may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 50¢. 


Long-Term Supports Proposed 
For British Agriculture* 


The British Government has an- 
nounced its plans for long-term assur- 
ances for agriculture in a White Paper 
(Cmnd-23) worked out after joint con- 
sultation with the farmers’ representa- 
tives. Both the government and the 
Farmers’ Unions believe that these 
proposals will provide a sound and 
satisfactory basis for good forward 
planning in agriculture. 

Under the British system of agricul- 
tural support, the government guar- 
antees domestic farm prices, gener- 
ally through so-called deficiency pay- 
ments to producers, which permit free 
price formation in wholesale markets 
for the supported commodities; i.e., 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
sugar beets, fat cattle, fat sheep and 
lambs, fat hogs, milk, eggs, and 
wool. The government also makes 
various production grants or subsi- 
dies, notably subsidies on fertilizer, 
lime, and beef calves, bonuses for 
TB-free herds, and grants for plowing 
up grassland that has not been cul- 
tivated for 3 or more years. 

Each year reviews are made of the 
price and cost situation in agriculture, 
of production trends in relation to 
consumption requirements, the trend 
of the industry's net income, Excheq- 
changes, world 
market prospects, and increasing pro- 
ductivity. These reviews are con- 
ducted in accordance with the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1947 and serve to 
determine what the new guarantees 


ver liability, cost 


should be for the subsequent agricul- 
tural year. The purpose is to help 
farmers adjust individual lines of out- 
put to year-to-year changes in ra- 
tional patterns of total production 
and to maintain a satisfactory net 
income for the agricultural popula- 
tion. 

One of the main criticisms of this 
arrangement has been that annual 
reviews make for uncertainty. After 
considerable deliberation, the govern- 
ment and the farmers’ representatives 


* Prepared in the European Analysis 
Branch, FAS. 


have concluded that the annual re- 
views must be retained broadly on 
present lines. But they agree there 
also should be long-term assurances, 
and these should be sought through 
than 


deter- 


rather 
through guaranteed prices 
mined a long time in advance. 

The government's proposals include 
the following points: 


minimum guarantees 


© Guaranteed prices (adjusted for 
any change in the basis of the guar- 
antee) for each commodity would be 
maintained each year at not less than 
96 percent of the guaranteed price 
for the previous year. In the case of 
livestock and livestock products, in 
any period of 3 years, reductions in 
the guaranteed price for a particular 
commodity would not exceed 9 per- 
cent. 

© Total value of the guarantees, 
including production grants (both 
estimated to be approximately 
$3,220 million at present), would be 
no less than 97.5 percent of the total 
value of the guarantees in the pre- 
ceding year plus cost increases, or 
minus cost decreases that have oc- 
curred since the last annual review. 

® Crop guarantees determined 
after each annual review would apply 
to the next harvest, instead of to the 
harvest of the following year, so as 
to more rapidly reflect changes in 
costs and other relevant factors. 

®@ Provisions for special reviews 
would be retained, but such reviews 
would be held only to meet excep- 
tional circumstances, i.e., only if a 
substantial increase in costs occurs 
between annual reviews. 

® To help agriculture increase its 
working efficiency, a major new 
scheme of grants would be estab- 
ilished to promote modernization of 
permanent fixed equipment on farms 
and long-term improvements to land. 
These grants would be at the rate of 
33.3 percent, and the cost to the Ex- 
chequer, beyond that of other grants 
and subsidies, might amount to some 
$140 million over a 10-year period. 
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Self-Service 
Stores Win 


Favor Abroad 


Forty ycars ago the first self-service store opened in Mem- 


phis, Tennessee, to revolutionize the food buying and eating 
habits of the American people. Today the spread of self- 
service throughout the world is having a similar impact 

Most of the self-service food stores in foreign countries 

now more than 4,000—have sprung up since World 
War II. Europe has the greatest number; but the trend is 
spreading rapidly to Central and South America, and also 
to Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. 


Photos from Nati. Assn. of Food Chains 


Closely resembling the U.S. supermarket is this stadium- 
like chain food store in Caracas, Venezuela. Below, Mex- 
ican housewives throng the Supermercado in Mexico City, 
where ‘“‘Sirvase usted"’ invites them to serve themselves. 
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West Germany has some 700 self-service stores, most of 
them as modern and well lighted as this Allkost store in 
Dusseldorf, left. Japanese shop, right, like many U.S. 
stores, shows related items, such as bowls and baskets. 


What Makes the United States 


The World’s Top Importing Country 


By GUSTAVE BURMEISTER 
Assistant Administrator 


U IS WELL KNOWN that the United 

States is the world’s largest exporter, 
both of industrial and agricultural com- 
modities. Less well known is the fact 
that the United States is also the top 
importing country of the world: $12 
billion worth in 1955. And the two 
are related. One of the principal rea- 
sons we are big exporters is that we 
give other countries a chance to sell 
to us. 

Many people think that the United 
States, with such vast industrial and 
agricultural potentials, wants less and 
Actually, the 
reverse is true. The economic growth 
of the United States has increased our 
need and desire for imported goods. 
In the last 40 years, U.S. imports have 
tripled in quantity, while in the same 
period, U.S. population has less than 
doubled. Thus, imports have increased 
faster than population. So, both in 
total and per person, the United States 
is taking greater and greater quantities 


less from the outside. 


of foreign goods. ; 

This fact illustrates an important 
precept: The more productive a coun- 
try becomes, the better market it is for 
imports. If this makes the United 
States a market for foreign goods, it 
also applies to other countries of the 
world as an outlet for exports from 
the United States. 


Sources of Imports 


The United States buys goods from 
practically every country of the world. 
Our biggest supplier is our neighbor 
to the north, Canada, from whom we 
bought $2.6 billion worth, or about 20 
percent of U.S. total imports, in 1955. 
The amounts the United States im- 
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ports from some of the other major 
areas are significant: 


© $2.3 billion: United Kingdom 
and Brazil 
@ $1.2 billion: Venezuela, Cuba, 


Colombia, and Japan 

@ $1.3 billion: Mexico and West 
Germany 

e $1.4 billion: Chile, Netherlands, 
Antilles, Belgium-Luxembourg, France, 
India, British Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Philippine Republic. 


Size of Imports 


An even more startling story than 
our total imports is the size of our 
agricultural imports. The United States 
consistently imports a greater value of 
agricultural products than it exports. 
We import vast quantities of agricul- 
tural commodities that we do not pro- 
duce at all, like coffee; or not in all 
seasons of the year, like certain fruits 
and vegetables; or those in which other 
countries have production advantages, 
as is the case with sugar and many 
supplementary items. 

About two-fifths of all U.S. imports 
are agricultural. The quantity has more 
than doubled in the last 40 years, and 
the increase has been twice as fast as 
population growth. Moreover, the 
United States is the second biggest im- 
porter of agricultural commodities in 
the world; its imports of agricultural 
products alone are greater than total 
imports of any other country except 
the United Kingdom. 


U.S. Import Duties 


It is sometimes said that the United 
States has high tariffs and many restric- 


tions on imports. The truth is that this 
country is a large and available mar- 
ket. A study of 1952 trade showed 
that of the $10.8 billion worth of 
goods imported that year, $6.3 billion 
was free of duty and another $2.3 
billion carries duties of 10 percent or 
less. U.S. duty-free imports are greater 
in value than total imports of any other 
country except the United Kingdom. 
Of agricultural imports, two-thirds are 
duty free. 

In the last 20 years, the United 
States has followed a policy of trade 
expansion through trade agreements. 
In the 1930's we entered into bilateral 
trade agreements, and after World 
War II, multilateral ones. As an ad- 
herent to GATT (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade), along with 34 
other countries, we participate in duty 
reductions and in establishing trade 
rules. The record of accomplishment 
in the 20-year period includes these 
high points: 

Import duties have been cut approx- 
imately in half. 

Of 3,337 items that were dutiable at 
the inception of the trade agreements 
program, rates have been reduced on 
three-fourths. 

Twenty years ago, duties averaged 
50 percent of the import value of duti- 
able items; in 1954, they averaged only 
12 percent of dutiable imports. 

Duties have not choked off imports 
nor decreased U.S. need for them. This 
is shown by the fact that dutiable im- 
ports have increased about as fast as 
duty-free ones. Dutiable imports are 
about three-fourths of the total value 
of duty-free ones; and they have been 
in this proportion for many years. 
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With so much effort being placed 
on increasing U.S. exports, it is sig- 
nificant to learn that our record in re- 
ducing duties on agricultural imports 
has been as good as that for industrial 
imports. 
ports have been cut in half since the 
1930's, the same reduction as for total 
imports. The items on which no duty 
concessions have been made, according 
to the 1952 study, amounted to only 3 
percent of the value of imports. Duty 
reductions have been granted on 29 
percent of agricultural imports; and 
duties have been bound on 2 percent. 
The remainder, 66 percent, has re- 


Duties on agricultural im- 


mained duty free. 


Escape-Clause Actions 


In this connection, it is important to 
mention escape-clause actions. An es- 
cape clause allows a country to modify 
trade concessions made in trade agree- 
ments, when such imports threaten to 
damage its domestic industry. Under 
the escape clause, duties may be in- 
creased or a quota imposed. Up to 
Nov. 1 of last year, only 74 applica- 
tions for escape-clause actions had been 
received from domestic interests. In 
only 7 of these has the clause been in- 
-voked, affecting .075 percent of all 
U.S. imports. Thus the amount of 
trade involved is negligible, and the 
purpose is to limit undue expansion 
rather than bar them altogether. 

Import quotas should also be kept 
in proper perspective. These quantita- 
tive restrictions on the amount of a 
commodity that may be imported apply 
to only a few agricultural commodities. 
The biggest item under quota is sugar. 
This import quota was put into effect 
in 1934 at the time of the Sugar Act, 
which restricted marketings of domestic 
sugar; and it is set each year as the 
difference between total U.S. sugar re- 
quirements and a fixed quota for do- 
mestic sugar-producing areas and the 
Philippine Republic. Other import 
quotas are set in accordance with Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, to prevent material interference 
with domestic agricultural support pro- 
grams. In the fiscal year 1955-56 only 
2 percent of total U.S. imports came 
under this Act; and the aim was not to 
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Mexico's 57 Cotton Prospects 
Poorest in Several Years 


Prospects for 1957 cotton produc- 
tion in Mexico are the poorest in 3 
or 4 years, according to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture specialists who 
recently returned from a survey of 
that country's cotton-growing regions. 
Water shortage in four of Mexico's 
five major cotton-producing areas is 
the reason. 

Mexico in recent years has become 
the world's second largest exporter 
of American-type upland cotton. This 
cotton, sold almost exclusively for 
dollars or convertible currency, com- 
petes directly with U.S. cotton in for- 
eign markets. But, unless there is 
abnormal rainfall this year, Mexican 
cotton production in 1957 will fail to 
reach the 1.7 million bales produced 
in 1956, and may fall more than a 
half million bales below the peak 
production of 2.2 million bales in 
1955. 

The Department specialists, Frank 
D. Barlow, Jr., of the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, and Grady B. Crowe, 
of the Agricultural Research Service, 
report, however, that assuming im- 
provement in water reserves over the 
next 5 to 10 years, Mexico has a 
feasible production potential of up 
to 2.5 million bales. 

Mexico's cotton crop grows largely 
under irrigation and consequently is 
more dependent upon the weter sup- 
ply than upon any other factor. 
Water shortages are expected to be 


more severe than in 1956 in Mata- 
moros, Laguna, Delicias, and Mexi- 
cali. Together these regions produced 
1,239,000 bales last year. 

In that part of Matamoros receiv- 
ing water from the large Falcon 
dam, the irrigated acreage for this 
year is expected to be cut from 
445,000 to 345,000 acres, with only 
enough water for one irrigation. In 
the Laguna region, prospective lack 
of water from the Palmito dam is al- 
most as serious, and the acreage 
served by that dam may be reduced 
from 100,000 to 25,000. Acreage in 
Delicias, served by gravity water sup- 
plies, likewise will be cut back, al- 
though some acreage planted to 
wheat in 1956 in Delicias is to be 
shifted back to cotton and irrigated 
by water from deep wells. In Mexicali 
the maximum amount of water avail- 
able from the Colorado River will take 
care of only 60 percent of the needs. 

Prospects are better along the 
West Coast. Last year's drastic cut- 
backs in production will be partly re- 
stored, particularly in the Obregon, 
El Fuerte, and Culiacan districts. Pro- 
duction for the West Coast area, 
which dropped from over 650,000 
bales in 1955 to 325,000 in 1956, 
may reach 450,000 to 500,000 bales 
this year. This expanded production 
on the West Coast, however, is not 
expected to be enough to offset the 
drop in the four other regions. 


stop all imports of the items but to 
maintain them at previous levels. 


Two-Way Trade 

Our trade program can be added up 
in terms of the overall international 
monetary situation. U.S. receipts for 
exported goods and services, etc. in- 
creased from $16.6 billion in 1949 to 
$19.7 billion in 1955. U.S. payments 
for imported goods and services, etc. 
increased from $10.9 billion to $20.5 
billion in the same period. In 1949, 
the dollar gap was made up by eco- 


nomic loans and grants. Now, with the 
foreign account in fair balance, these 
loans and grants are much reduced. 

The net effect is that foreign gold 
and dollar assets have increased from 
$15.8 billion in 1949 to $27.4 billion 
in 1955, and yet the United States has 
increased its exports to the mutual 
benefit of ‘our people as well as those 
in foreign countries. And by keeping 
our import market as free of restric- 
tions as possible, we have made trade 
truly a two-way proposition. 
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Southeast Mexico— 
Promising Farm Area 


By KATHRYN H. WYLIE 
Latin American Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


A‘ AREA OF MEXICO that promises 


much for the country’s future, in 
terms of produce both for local use and 
for an expanding foreign trade, is the 
tropical southeast. It includes two great 
river basins: the Papaloapan and the 
Grijalva-Usumacinta. These river ba- 
sins contain good soils and abundant 
water resources. They already produce 
the coffee, cacao, and bananas that 
Mexico sells to the North American 
market; and they are suited for grow- 
ing rubber, tea, vanilla, spices, and 
fibers—other crops that complement 
the agriculture of the United States. 
Executive been 
established for the development of the 
Papaloapan and Grijalva Basins, and 
work has begun in both regions. Most 
progress so far has been made in the 


commissions have 


Papaloapan Basin. Here, however, the 
principal effort has gone toward in- 
creasing the output of sugar and rice, 
both in surplus supply on world mar- 
kets. In the Grijalva Valley, work has 
already started on cacao and rubber. 
If this work is intensified, and if new 


This is the last in a series of three arti- 
cles on Mexico. The others appeared in the 
November and December 1956 issues of 
Foreign Agriculture. 
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projects are begun for other tropical 
commodities complementary to those 
grown in temperate climates, this area 
should provide the foundation for an 
even more profitable exchange of goods 
between 


Mexico and its northern 


neighbors. 


Importance of the Basins 

The area drained by the Papaloapan 
River and its tributaries covers 17,600 
square miles, about 50 percent of 
which is in the State of Oaxaca, almost 
39 percent in Veracruz, and the rest in 
Puebla. The Grijalva and Usumacinta 
Basin is even larger; it takes in most of 
the Isthmus region, including the States 
of Chiapas and Tabasco. Even in this 
lowland area there is a large percentage 
of highland. In the Papaloapan Basin, 
for example, more than half of the 
total area is above 2,000 feet elevation, 
and 40 percent is above 4,000 feet. 
The potential importance of these two 
river systems in the Mexican economy 
can be judged from the fact that their 
combined annual flow represents one- 
third of the flow in all the rivers of 
Mexico, and possibly more than a third 
of the country’s estimated hydroelectric 
potential. It is estimated that 2.5 mil- 


Vigorous agricultural development is 

transforming Mexico's tropical south- 

east area. Here old-time ox-power 
pulls a modern sprayer. 


lion acres of land could be made useful 
for agricultural purposes in each of 
these basins. 

Development of the area is just be- 
ginning, and only the future can tell 
how far it will go. In the past, one of 
the biggest deterrents to its agricultural 
expansion has been recurrent floods 
and the swampiness of many of the 
valley floors. Rainfall is abundant dur- 
ing approximately half the year, and 
one of the principal problems to be 
solved will be drainage and control of 
water flow. 


Agricultural Pattern 

In 1949, before any development 
work started, the total value of agricul- 
tural production in the two basins (not 
including livestock products) was $56 
million, divided about equally between 
the two. The area in principal crops 
was around 1,903,000 acres, or less 
than 10 percent of the total area cul- 
tivated in the country. In spite of this 
relatively low cultivation percentage, 
the basins produced more than 50 per- 
cent of the country’s bananas and cof- 
fee and 30 percent of its sugarcane 
The percentage is even higher for com- 
mercial production alone. The region 
has Mexico's principal pineapple- 
growing center. It also has San Cristo- 
bal, the largest sugar mill in Mexico; 
in fact, with additional capacity now 
being installed, the mill operators be- 
lieve that during the coming sugar- 
grinding season this mill will be the 
largest in the world. 

Foods produced largely for domestic 
use in the area are principally corn and 
beans. Also grown are rice, plantains, 
chilis, and a wide variety of fruits in- 
cluding mangoes, avocados, limes, and 
oranges. In the Papaloapan Valley, 
tobacco is an important crop, as are 
coyol and coconut palms. Some wheat 
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Bananas in Tabasco State. Most of the tropical crops that 
agriculture — bananas, 
cacao—grow in the southeast. 


complement U.S. 


is grown in the highland regions, to- 
gether with small quantities of onions, 
alfalfa. 
Livestock, particularly cattle, are im- 


garlic, sesame, cotton, and 
portant: The Papaloapan alone had 
600,000 head of cattle in 1950, or 
about 5 percent of the country’s total. 
Criollo, or local-type, cattle predom- 
inate, though the numbers of Brown 
Swiss and criollo-Zebu crosses are in- 


creasing. 


Development in the Valleys 

An executive commission was estab- 
lished for the Papaloapan Basin in 
1948, with the following functions: 

e Controlling the floods (there were 
16 between 1900 and 1948). 

@ Making the basin healthful, by 
insect eradication and malaria control. 

e Developing agriculture by drain- 
ing some areas and supplying auxil- 
lary irrigation in others 

©@ Generating electric energy for in- 
dustry and rural electrification. 

e Creating new centers of popula- 
tion and raising living standards. 

© Providing navigable waterways. 

© Giving the basin a complete sys- 
tem of communication. 

e A start has been made toward 
meeting all these objectives. 

Largest undertaking in the area thus 
far, at a cost of $20 million, is the 
Presidente Aleman Dam on the Tonto 
River at Temazcal in the State of 
Oaxaca. This dam, finished in 1955, 
has made it possible to control the 
flow of the Tonto River, one of the 
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coffee, and 


Papaloapan’s chief tributaries. It is the 
largest dam in the Republic, with a 
capacity of 6.3 billion cubic meters of 
water, but is at present filled to only 
a fifth of its capacity. A hydroelectric 
plant, the first unit scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1958, will generate 50 mil- 
lion kilowatts for each of the three 
main channels. This dam, together 
with smaller dams, dikes, and auxiliary 
structures, provides controlled water 
supply to at least 371,800 acres that 
would otherwise be practically useless 
for agriculture. Little of the water 
from the dam is being used for irriga- 
tion during the dry season. Construc- 
tion of auxiliary irrigation canals 
would cost another $12 million. 

One of the most important works of 
the Papaloapan Commission is road 
About 466 miles have 


been built, 106 of them already paved, 


construction. 


and work is going forward on others. 
Considerable agricultural development 
has come about spontaneously along 
the roads without any encouragement 
except the fact of communication with 
other parts of Mexico. 

The Commission has also resettled 
whole villages that lay in the area 
flooded by the dam; it has set up sev- 
eral agricultural colonies, drawing set- 
tlers from the over-populated high- 
lands: it has built schools; and it has 
initiated a health program. 

The Grijalva Basin Commission was 
created on June 27, 1951. This Com- 
mission, like that for the Papaloapan, 
has as its principal concern the prob- 


Indian cattle in Chiapas State. 
ters not only in the southeast but throughout the country 
are helping Mexico develop its own stock. 
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Livestock breeding cen- 


lem of flood control and in addition 
is charged with the entire development 
of the region 

Not less than 2.5 million acres of 
land in Tabasco and Chiapas—a rx 
gion considered one of the most fer 
tile in Mexico—could be improved by 
drainage and protection against floods 
Drainage work is progressing in the 
Chontalpa zone near Cardenas, and has 
begun in the Balancan zone in the 
Usumacinta River Basin. Construction 
of flood-control projects is going for 
ward on the Carrizal and Grijalva 
Rivers. Several stretches of road have 
been built, including part of the Carib 
bean Circuit Highway that will con 
nect the area with other parts of Mex 
ico to the east and west. The Grijalva 
Commission is also constructing 
schools, acquiring machinery for use 
by the farmers, and making experi 
mental plantings of rice and corn in 
newly drained areas. Progress here is 
Slower, apparently owing in part to 
lack of enthusiasm among the people 


Agricultural Research 

Two agricultural experiment sta 
tions, both in Veracruz but just outside 
the Papaloapan Basin, are doing work 
that will be useful for development 
there: the Centro de Fomento Gana 
dero at Paso del Toro, and the Centro 
de Investigacién Agricola y de Indus 
tria Animal para Zonas Tropicales at 
Campo Cotaxtla. 

The first of these stations is a breed- 


ing center started January 1, 1956, by 
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the Secretario de Agricultura y Gana- 
deria to improve the cattle in central 
Veracruz. On March 1, 1956, the 
Centro inaugurated an artificial insem- 
iniation service. It plans a hog-breed- 
ing program, and in addition, hopes 
to build up a herd of cattle that will 
enable it to sell animals. 

The station at Cotaxtla is a cooper- 
ative venture of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The work being done there is 
concentrated on food crops. Of first 
concern is an effort to produce a high- 
yielding variety of corn. Second in 
importance is the work on pastures, 
followed by that on rice, vegetables 
(including tomatoes, pumpkin, yuca, 
and beans), fruit (including mango, 
papaya, avocado, watermelon, and can- 
taloupe), and sorghums. 

Agricultural research for the Gri- 
jalva Basin is concentrated at the Ex- 
periment Station for Tropical Products, 
at Puyacatengo near the town of Teapa 
in the State of Tabasco. This station 
began operations on January 1, 1956. 
So far its work is principally with 
cacao, and its aim is to develop a 
variety that is high in yield, good in 
quality, and resistant to disease. It 
already has 150,000 seedlings and is 
planting another 100,000 with a goal 
of one million plants by 1957. 

Second in importance at this station 
is the rubber work. Some 500,000 
plants are being propagated through- 
out the State, and the station plans to 
begin free distribution of rubber trees 
to farmers in 1957. 

Coffee ranks third in the work plan 
of the station, although the area is not 
climatically suited for coffee growing. 
Work is being done to adapt Bourbon 
coffee to local conditions. The station 
has 150,000 trees, to be distributed at 
cost. 


Complementary Production 
Mexico's southeast has great phys- 
ical resources for expanding the pro- 
duction of complementary crops— 
cacao, bananas, and rubber in the Gri- 
jalva and coffee and pineapples in the 
Papaloapan, as well as other fruits, 
spices, and other tropical products. 
Since the government is propagating 
cacao and rubber for distribution, there 
is every likelihood that these two crops 
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will increase over the next few years. 
But relatively little is being done in 
the two basins to increase coffee pro- 


duction, though the prospects are for 


some expansion as the economy of the 
area becomes more prosperous. 

Little, too, is being done to encour- 
age banana production. In recent years 
the relative prices of bananas and cacao 
on world markets have tended to favor 
the planting of cacao. Plans exist for 
putting several thousand acres of new 
land into banana plantations; but any 
increase in banana output will come in 
spite of heavy disease infestation. The 
decline in banana production in recent 
years is attributed to an increase in 
Panama disease and to a decrease in 
spraying for the control of Sigatoka 
disease; lack of fertilizer is also a 
factor. 

Some experts feel that banana plant- 
ings should be increased during the 
next few years to provide income for 
farmers who are changing to the new 
high-yielding cacao strains. Many peo- 
ple, however, consider the native cacao 
better in flavor and quality, and there 
is some effort throughout Tabasco 
State to preserve this type. Mexican 
cacao has no witches’-broom disease, 
which is prevalent in other countries. 
The area’s main disease is Phyto- 
phthora pod rot; next is Cherelle wilt. 
Aphis and thrips also cause damage. 
Plans are under way to spray 184,000 
trees out of the area’s total of about 
one million. Meanwhile, one large 
plantation has demonstrated that by 
proper methods, including 
spraying, yields for Mexican cacao can 
be raised from about 0.6 pounds per 
treé—the present average for the area 
—to as much as 7 pounds. 


cultural 


Improvement of the road into the 
Loma Bonita pineapple district of the 
Papaloapan Valley should stimulate 
output, although at present there is no 
development program for pineapples. 


Competitive Production 


The crop from the Grijalva and 
Papaloapan Basins that may offer 
strongest competition to U.S. exports 
in third markets is rice. Both the 
Cotaxtla station and the experiment 
station of the Papaloapan Commission 
are doing intensive work on this crop. 
Production already has increased sub- 


stantially throughout the Papaloapan 
Basin, and government officials are 
talking about export markets. 

Sugarcane acreage and production 
are expanding also in the Papaloapan 
Valley, along with other areas of Vera- 
cruz—despite a world sugar surplus. 
Now that the Valley's floods have been 
controlled, sugarcane can be planted on 
the alluvial soils of the river banks. 
The richness of these soils, together 
with the use of improved cane varie- 
ties, will permit a greatly expanded 
output of sugar from this area. Mexico 
may soon be seeking an additional 
increase in its sugar quota for the 
U.S. market. 

The Papaloapan Commission is in- 
terested too in developing tobacco of 
a better quality. The varieties pro- 
duced in the area are largely dark leaf, 
and the quantities will be small, at 
least for the immediate future. The 
Commission is experimenting with 
sesame and peanuts, and these may de- 
velop into export possibilities. 

Corn continues to be the principal 
crop of the two basins in terms of 
value of production and acreage 
planted. Both Commissions are direct- 
ing their greatest efforts toward in- 
creasing the yield of this commodity in 
order to improve the diet of the people 
living in the areas. Output no doubt 
will expand in response to these ef- 
forts, but for the immediate future 
the area should be able to absorb the 
larger yield so that there probably will 
not be a surplus for the export market. 
In the more distant future, however, 
provision of irrigation water during 
the dry season will permit double crop- 
ping, possibly corn followed by rice 
or by tobacco. 

Another development—not only in 
the Grijalva and Papaloapan Basins 
but throughout Mexico—that will pro- 
vide competition for the United States 
in the Mexican market is the inaugura- 
tion of livestock and poultry breeding 
centers. They are just starting, and 
only a few of them are actually in 
operation; but during the next few 
years they will provide the means for 
Mexico to supply its own breeding 
stock, poultry, eggs, and milk. These 
are the principal agricultural items that 
the United States now sends to 
Mexico. 


Foreign Agriculture 


World 
Agriculture 


1956-57 


A RECORD OUTPUT of both crops 

and livestock in 1956-57 is keep- 
ing world agricultural production in 
step with expanding population. This 
is the conclusion of an annual survey 
made by the 


Service. 


Foreign Agricultural 

The new high level is 120 percent 
of prewar (1935-39). A year ago the 
level was 118 percent; 2 years ago, 
116. For the Free World alone, the 
percentages are 126, 125, and 122. 
World output per person, even with 
the rise in world population, is hold- 
ing steady at 97 percent of prewar for 
the third consecutive year. Per capita 
output in the Free World is exactly at 
the prewar level; in the Communist 
area, it stands at 91 percent. 

Though the Communist Bloc’s pro- 
duction level does not equal that of the 
Free World, it is 2 percent above the 
level of the two preceding seasons. A 
sharp production increase in the USSR 
and a moderate one in Mainland China 
more than offset a further decline in 
the Eastern European satellites. Mean- 
while, Free World outturn is slightly 
below 1955-56, largely owing to de- 
clines in Western Europe and Aus- 
tralia. 

Here are the outstanding features of 
world agricultural production during 
1956-57: 


© Record crops of rice, corn, sugar, 
and tobacco. 

© Generally high European produc- 
tion despite last winter's freeze. 

e A 10-percent increase in total 
Soviet crop production, resulting from 
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WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
KEEPS PACE WITH POPULATION GROWTH 


1935-39 = 100 


NON - COMMUNIST PRODUCTION 
WORLD PRODUCTION 


POPULATION 


favorable weather in newly developed 
areas east of the Volga and Urals. 


Carryover Stocks 

Record stocks of some staple prod- 
ucts like wheat, corn, cotton, and to- 
bacco are being carried over into the 
current marketing year and added to 
the supplies from the all-time high 
outturn of 1956-57. During this sea- 
son, however, stocks of staple products 
may level off or be reduced, as hap- 
pened with some items in 1955-56 be- 
cause of improved food consumption 
and high industrial activity. World 
cotton stocks, for instance, may be re- 
duced between 1 million and 2 million 
bales, and world wheat stocks may 
change only slightly if consumption 
approximates production this year. 

The burdensome rice supplies of 
early 1956 were almost completely sold 
out by the beginning of the new crop 
year, and the outlook is good for mov- 
ing exportable rice in 1956-57. Stocks 
of dairy products, wool, fats and oils, 
beans, and grass and legume seeds have 
also gone down significantly and are at 
about normal for world trade needs. 


Prices 
Most farm products remained rela- 
tively stable in price during 1956. 
The 1955-56 reduction in world cot- 
ton prices encouraged the consumption 
of cotton textiles, discouraged the sub- 
stitution of synthetics, and markedly 
increased world trade in cotton. As a 
result, world cotton prices became 
firmer in late 1956. 
other commodities 


Prices of most 
steadied or ad- 
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vanced slightly in 1956 despite record 
supplies. This was caused either by 
high demand or by the worldwide 
tendency of governments to protect 
the prices of domestically produced 
commodities. 


World Trade 

The movement of agricultural prod- 
ucts into world trade, which has in- 
creased faster than agricultural produc- 
tion since 1951-52, should be even 
greater in volume during 1956-57 than 
the year before, if enough ocean ship- 
ping is available. 

U.S. cotton exports are increasing 
rapidly after the sharp decline in 1955- 
56 when prices were maintained above 
world levels. Increased European 
wheat imports are likely to result from 
poor wheat crops there, and from the 
building of wheat reserves by some 
World 
trade in fats, oils and oilseeds has 
shown an upward trend that will prob- 
ably continue as production expands. 
Some growth also of world trade in 
rice, sugar, wool, meat, and dairy 


products is likely. 


countries to stabilize prices. 


Production Trends 

In the early postwar years agricul- 
tural production nearly everywhere in- 
creased faster than population, but 
more recently the upward trend has 
slowed to about the same rate as the 
population increase. In Europe total 
production has changed but little in 
the last 3 years and per capita output 
has dropped slightly. In the Far East 
per capita production increased until 
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Tobacco Export Crisis Looms 
As U.S. Burley Prices Rise 


The U.S. Burley (leaf tobacco) auc- 
tion markets opened in November and 
within a few days skyrocketing prices 
virtually forced export buyers off the 
market. 

Some indication of the developments 
to come had been evident when the 
flue-cured marketing was in progress 
earlier in the season. The reason for 
the price spiral is generally conceded 
to be the swift rise in sales of filter- 
tip cigarettes which require stronger 
leaf tobaccos, but the determination 
of large manufacturers to prevent com- 
petitors from purchasing leaf at lower 
prices could well be a strong factor 
in this process. 

On June 30, 1956, the end of the 
fiscal year, U.S. leaf tobacco exports 
appeared to be very healthy. A num- 
ber of records had been established 
during the year. Value of all leaf ex- 
ports, including foreign currency sales, 
was the highest in history—24 percent 
above the previous fiscal year—and 
“dollar” export sales were at an all- 
time high. Value of flue-cured ex- 
ports, including foreign currency sales, 
was 26 percent over fiscal 1955, setting 
a new record; quantity also reached its 
highest peak. Value of Burley exports 


was 14 percent and quantity 4 percent 
higher than for fiscal 1955. 

Foreign government bilateral trading 
and the general world leaf tobacco 
surplus during fiscal 1956 tended to 
restrict U.S. exports, but the overseas 
markets were relatively favorable and 
were expected to remain so. These 
markets, based on this country’s mo- 
nopoly of tobacco with flavor and 
aroma, are generally divided into two 
classes: (1) the quality markets—the 
United Kingdom, Australia, and New 
Zealand—where cost of leaf is a sec- 
ondary factor; and (2) the price mar- 
kets—Belgium, Denmark, Spain, and 
the Netherlands—where leaf price is a 
limiting factor. 

But when the U.S. flue-cured tobacco 
auctions opened in the Carolinas in 
late August, it became obvious that 
conditions within the United States, 
which had been evident to some extent 
the year before, presented a real 
threat to the volume of leaf tobacco 
exports. U.S. production of high- 
yielding but flavorless leaf had ex- 
panded extensively while supplies of 
strong-flavored leaf had decreased ac- 
cordingly. 

Competition for the limited amount 


of the flavored flue-cured 
tobacco produced in 


stronger 
1956 sharply 
boosted prices for the traditionally ex- 
ported grades. This posed a distinct 
threat to the overseas markets and 
forced export buyers to curtail pur- 
chasing. 

Later, when the Burley auctions 
opened, prices again soared. Within 
a few days cost of low-grade leaf 
reached a level only $2.00 per 100 
pounds below the maximum being 
paid for the most desirable tobacco. 
The Burley export market—35 million 
pounds (farm sales weight) in leaf 
and about 15 million pounds in manu- 
factured products—was dealt a mortal 
blow. But the repercussions were even 
more widespread. 


pipe and 


Leaf supplies for 
chewing tobacco, which 
utilize large quantities of Burley, were 
priced out of reach. This has created 
a problem for the smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco manufacturers. They can- 
not manufacture their product at a 
profit because of rising production 
costs. They can, of course, sell their 
leaf inventory at a large profit to cigar- 
ette manufacturers, but this would put 
them out of business. 

A drastic 
shakeup in the consumer marketing of 
tobacco is taking place. This can bring 
financial hardships to manufacturers, 


The future is uncertain. 


and at the same time may mean per- 
manent loss of certain foreign and 
domestic markets for U.S. leaf. 


1953, but in the last 3 years it has 
stayed at 95 percent of prewar despite 
intensive agricultural development pro- 
grams in several of the larger agricul- 
tural producing countries. In the Latin 
American countries other than Argen- 
tina, per capita production has stayed 
at levels slightly above prewar since 
1954, but has only just kept up with 
the rise in population. 

On the other hand, several areas are 
still making gains in farm production, 
Output in Western Asia continues to 
zoom despite lower Turkish produc- 
tion; New Zealand’s outturn is still 
outpacing its population, and even 
further expansion is planned. In many 
African countries, too, production is 
ahead of population, and there is con- 
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tinued production increase in Canada, 
Australia, and the United States. 
(Summarized from The World Ag- 
ricultural Situation, 1957, issued by 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Agricultural Trade 
Statistics Published 


Important statistics on U.S. farm 
products in foreign trade and on 
other closely related subjects are in- 
corporated in a newly revised bulle- 
tin entitled Foreign Agricultural Trade, 
Statistical Handbook. 

The bulletin is divided into three 
sections: 


® General—showing basic long- 
term statistics on U.S. agricultural 
trade, plus tables on exports under 
various war and postwar programs. 

® Selected importing countries— 
indicating imports of wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco, by source, for certain 
countries that are significant import- 
ers of these commodities. 

© Commodities — covering U.S. 
and world production, exports, and 
imports of each commodity in which 
the United States has trade of ap- 
preciable quantities. 

This bulletin, known as Statistical 
Bulletin 179, is sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price $1.00. 
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U.S. Extra Long Staple Cotton 
Moves Into World Market 


F” MANY YEARS the value of U.S. 
exports of cotton has greatly ex- 
ceeded that of any other agricultural 
commodity. U.S. exports of cotton, 
like production, have consisted almost 
exclusively of the medium and long 
staple upland types ever since the do- 
mestic production of Sea Island, the 
world’s finest cotton, was liquidated 35 
years ago by the boll weevil. But last 
season, for the first time, another kind 
of U.S. cotton—American-Egyptian ex- 
tra long staple—began moving into 
foreign markets. 
Though USS. 
growing American-Egyptian cotton 
since 1911, only within the last few 
years has a variety been developed that 
can compete with upland cotton for 
the land and with Egyptian Karnak in 
price. In 1955-56, U.S. exports of this 


farmers have been 


fine cotton at free-market prices ex- 
ceeded 20,000 bales. With increased 
acreage and production authorized for 
1957, exports during this marketing 
year could well reach 50,000 bales. 


Pima S-1 Developed 

The cotton that enabled the United 
States to enter the extra long staple 
market is known as Pima S-1, and its 
development is one of the technolog- 
ical achievements of the last 20 years. 
However, the history of American- 
Egyptian cotton goes back even fur- 
ther. At the end of the last century 
the first Egyptian cotton seed was 
brought to this country with the hope 
that this type of cotton might be suc- 
cessfully grown here. Tried first in 
South Carolina, production soon 
shifted to the irrigated areas of the 
Southwest—particularly Arizona and 
California—where it benefited from 
the long growing season. This early 
type was known as Yuma—from the 
town of that name in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona—and by 1911 the 
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first commercial crop had been grown 
in California. It amounted to 30 bales. 

But during the previous year, a field 
worker in a U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture experiment station in Sacaton, 
Arizona, had chanced upon a single 
plant in a field of Yuma that looked 
different 
tory color, it was higher yielding, and 
it had a staple. Labeled 
“Pima,” it soon replaced Yuma and 


Its lint had a more satisfac- 
longer 


became the base strain of all American- 
Egyptian cotton. Later it spread to 
other countries. Peruvian Pima was de- 
veloped from the progenies of Pima 
seed imported from Arizona, and so 
were some Egyptian strains. 

The discovery of this single plant 
started years of experimentation. In 
1914 some Sakellaridis seed was 
brought from Egypt. This seed by in- 
breeding formed a reliable strain for 
future crossing experiments. Soon SxP 
—from Sakel and Pima—was devel- 
oped, then Amsak, from SxP crossed 
with Sakel, and on through many other 
crosses and back crosses, each one bet- 
ter than the other, but none profitable 
enough to persuade U.S. farmers to 
shift from more reliable and higher 
yielding crops of upland cotton. 


Wars Stimulated Output 

During these years before Pima S-1 
finally evolved, the growing of Amer- 
ican-Egyptian cotton in the United 
States had its ups and downs. The 
first real impetus to production came 
shortly after World War I when the 
boll weevil had spread eastward to the 
Atlantic coast and doomed Sea Island 
cotton production. Since boll weevils 
were no hazard in the Arizona-Califor- 
nia area, American-Egyptian acreage 
was expanded there and production 
reached 92,600 bales in 1920. 

The second push came with World 
War II, when the Commodity Credit 


Corporation operated purchase pro 
grams for this type of cotton, badly 
needed as a strategic material for war 
purposes. Production reached another 
peak of 73,800 bales in 1942, only to 
drop back again to a yearly average of 
3,000 bales in the 1945-49 years. 
Beginning in 1950 production was 
With the new 


higher-yielding varieties of American- 


again stimulated. 
Egyptian cotton and the re-establish- 
ment of acreage allotments on upland 
cotton for the first time since 1943, 
production of American-Egyptian 
jumped to 62,000 bales. In 1951, it 
fell again, despite a CCC purchase 
program averaging $1.04 a pound. 
The government purchase price then 
went up to $1.07 a pound; this, com- 
bined with the strategic materials stock- 
piling program, forced production up 
to an all-time high of 93,500 bales in 
1952. 
price supports for American-Egyptian 


Beginning in 1952, mandatory 


became effective, and two years later 
acreage allotments went into effect. 

American-Egyptian cotton competes 
with upland for the land. But because 
of traditionally lower yields, difhculty 
of harvesting, and the more expensive 
roller ginning, farmers thought that it 
had to bring a price two to two and 
a half times that of upland to be profit- 
able. Such a price often exceeded the 
price of imported Egyptian Karnak, 
and the ups and downs of American- 
Egyptian production made it difficult 
for mills to obtain a stable supply 


Higher Yields 


With the advent of the Pima S-1 
variety the picture changed. It too has 
to be handpicked and roller-ginned, 
but the yields are much higher and its 
quality exceeds Karnak. Moreover, 
U.S. farmers have found that they can 
grow it profitably under price support 
of 75 percent of parity and thus com- 
pete pricewise with imported Egyptian 
Karnak cotton. 
prices of Pima S-1 in European mar- 
kets have been substantially below 
Karnak prices, although almost two 
and one-half times higher than that of 
U.S. Middling 1” upland under the 
export sales program. In dollar value, 
therefore, the export of a bale of Pima 
S-1 equals about 21/, bales of upland. 

(Continued on page 21) 


Recent free-market 


For U.S. farm products— 


Competition Is Keener 
In Foreign Markets 


hams of the United States, in 
moving farm products to foreign 
markets, more and more are coming 
up against a hard truth: Almost every 
government in the world is fostering 
farm output. Most are trying either to 
cut down their agricultural imports or 
to step up their agricultural exports. 
And the measures they take are bound 
to increase the competition that U.S. 
farm products face in world markets— 
by lessening the need, or by making 
the markets less accessible even though 
the need exists. 
Even so, for the short run at least, 
U.S. farm exports are at record heights 
some 25 percent greater than in 
1955-56, when their level of volume 
was the highest in 30 years. Here are 
some of the recent trends that favor 


the U.S. export position: 


© World populations rising faster 
than ever before. 

e Continued improvement in the 
level of foreign economic activity. 

e Rising consumer incomes that per- 
mit better diets. 

¢ Improved gold and dollar re- 
serves abroad, with considerable liber- 
alization of dollar imports. 


Set against this favorable back- 
ground are the abundant supplies the 
United States has had available for 
export, and the steps taken to make 
them competitive in price. 

In the foreground of the picture this 
year is the increased international ten- 
sion. Clearly, world crises are not the 
kind of foundation on which the 
United States or any other peaceful 
nation would want to build a market. 
Yet inevitably the world’s current prob- 
lems—particularly the closing of the 


* Issued in January and available free 
upon request to persons in the U.S. from 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
oo <. 


Suez Canal and the uprisings behind 
the Iron Curtain—will be reflected in 
this year's export figures. But any 
lessening of foreign competition this 
year probably represents a temporary 
situation, not the trend. 

In many foreign countries, govern- 
ment intervention and assistance plays 
an active role in the production and 
marketing of the farm commodities 
most important on world markets. For 
each area of interest to U.S. agriculture 
as a competitor or as a market, and for 
each commodity group concerned, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service carries on 


continuous studies of government pro- 


grams and policies. Abstracted in the 
sections that follow are a few of these 
studies. For further details on these 
and other aspects of foreign competi- 
tion, the reader is referred to the agen- 
cy’s comprehensive annual study en- 
titled “The Competitive Position of 
U.S. Farm Products Abroad, 1957.” * 


Grains 

Argentina. — The new Argentine 
Government is changing its produc- 
tion and trade policy, and its competi- 
tive position in world grain markets 
is expected to strengthen. A shift from 
bilateral to multilateral trade agree- 
ments gives Argentina greater flexi- 
bility in marketing; the devaluation 
of the Argentine peso enables it to 
reduce the price of its grain in world 
markets. At the same time it is increas- 
ing its support prices to grain pro- 
ducers: for the 1956-57 marketing 
season, it paid about 48 percent more 
for forage grains (oats, barley, rye), 
50 percent more for wheat, and 78 per- 
cent more for corn. The effect may be 
increased grain exports, 10 to 20 per- 
cent above the 1951-55 average of 
about 4.5 million metric tons. This 
increase, mainly in wheat and forage 
grains, will depend upon how much 
land can be shifted from pasture and 


forage crops. Any immediate expan- 
sion in corn area will be hindered by 
increased production of oilseed crops. 


Union of South Africa.—World 
corn markets will continue to see the 
Union of South Africa as a leading 
competitor. The Union's corn exports 
averaged over 30 million bushels in 
the 1954-55 and 1955-56 marketing 
seasons (May to April), compared 
with the 1945-50 average of only 4 
million. Present government programs 
improved production 
practices and increased use of hybrid 


to enc ourage 


seed can be expected to help maintain 
corn exports at this level or even 


higher ones in the next few years, 


France. — The French Govern- 
ment’s intervention on behalf of wheat 
growers since the end of World War 
II has led to such expanded production 
that the country has shifted from a 
net importer to an important exporter. 
Each year the government fixes base 
prices to be paid to farmers for soft 
and hard wheat of specified quality. 
The private dealers and cooperatives 
that buy the wheat sell it in turn to 
millers and exporters at prices also 
fixed by the government. The ex- 
porters sell it at export prices below 
domestic levels; the government 
bridges the gap by a subsidy. 

Owing largely to this system of in- 
centives, production increased so much 
that France became the world’s fifth 
largest wheat exporter. Severe frost 
damage to the 1956 crop returned the 
country to net importing status in 
1956-57. 
tinue, and, given favorable weather, 
France will undoubtedly be an impor- 
tant competitor in world wheat mar- 
kets in 1957-58 and later years. 


But the system will con- 


Turkey. —In recent years the 
Turkish Government has encouraged 
expanded wheat and coarse grain pro- 
duction through price incentives for 
quality grains. It aims at making the 
country an important exporter of 
grains, especially wheat. Each year the 
Soils Products Office (Toprak) sets 
prices at which it guarantees to buy all 
the wheat, barley, oats, and rye the 
farmers offer. The farmers may, how- 
ever, sell instead at uncontrolled prices 
on commercial markets. Toprak carries 
on all grain exporting, at prices below 
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the domestic level; the Turkish Central 


losses. Whatever 
grain Toprak buys and does not export 
is sold on domestic markets. 

Largely 


Bank covers the 


through these measures, 
Turkey built up its wheat production 
to an all-time record in 1953-54, and 
in that year was among the world’s 
important wheat exporters. But since 
then unfavorable weather has cut pro- 
duction and forced imports. Except in 
years of unusually good weather, not 
even government assistance can keep 
Turkey's wheat output high enough 
for a sizable export surplus. 

Canada.—Heavy production of 
wheat for export, plus the importance 
of these exports to the economic well- 
being of the country, forced the Cana- 
dian Government to assume sole re- 
sponsibility for marketing the wheat 
crop. Canadian farmers must sell to 
the Canadian Wheat Board subject to 
delivery quotas, and are guaranteed a 
minimum price, which is established 
each year. The Board resells the wheat 
in the domestic and foreign markets at 
the highest prices obtainable; but it 
sells in the domestic market at the same 
prices it quotes for export under the 
International Wheat Agreement. Last 
year it adopted the policy of exporting 
wheat on credit. 

A decline in Canada’s wheat acreage 
has been more than offset by increases 
in yields. Under the Canadian price- 
support and marketing system and its 
assurance of producer incomes, wheat 
production can be expected to stay at 
the level of recent years and to furnish 
large surpluses for export. 

Australia,—Australian wheat grow- 
ers had difficulty after the end of 
World War II in marketing their crop 
at satisfactory prices. This led to joint 
action by the Commonwealth and State 
Governments to stabilize the price at 
which wheat is sold for domestic con- 
sumption and to dispose of surpluses 
in foreign markets at the highest price 
obtainable without loss to producers. 
Australian farmers may sell wheat only 
to the Australian Wheat Board, which 
each marketing year fixes a guaranteed 
minimum producer price equal to the 
calculated national average cost of pro- 
duction. This price is guaranteed for 
all wheat sold for domestic consump- 
tion and for up to 100 million bushels 
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of exports. The Board fixes its resale 
price for wheat for domestic consump- 
tion at the current International Wheat 
Agreement export level, or $1.57 per 
bushel, whichever is lower, but in no 
case at less than the calculated national 
average cost of production. But it sells 
wheat for export at the highest prices 
obtainable. Largely as a result of this 
system, Australia’s wheat production 
has shown a striking increase. Given 
continuation of the Government's 
price-support and marketing system, 
plus favorable weather conditions, 
competition from Australia in world 
markets is not likely to lessen. 


Cotton 

Turkey.—The rapid expansion 
of Turkey's textile industry has pro- 
gressively reduced the importance of 
Turkish cotton as a competitor of U.S. 
cotton in world markets. Cotton con- 
sumption in Turkish mills increased to 
nearly 500,000 bales in the past sea- 
son, while Turkey's cotton exports have 
decreased from 433,000 bales in 1952- 
53 to less than 150,000 in 1955-56. 

Cotton is still more profitable than 
wheat and barley, even where continu- 
ous cropping is affecting the productiv- 
ity of the land. However, scarcity of 
suitable land and the inability of cotton 
producers to increase yields will prob- 
ably prevent much increase in produc- 
tion over the next few years. Some 
increase is feasible if cultural practices 
are improved and if irrigation systems 
can be developed; but it will probably 
be more than absorbed by the expand- 
ing requirements of the domestic tex- 
tile industry. 

Pakistan.— Cotton expansion in 

Pakistan is likely to be slower than 
was hoped by the architects of the re- 
cently announced 5-year plan, which 
set the goal some 32 percent above 
current production. 
' In Pakistan, cotton competes for 
agricultural resources chiefly with the 
small grains, principally wheat. On 
an average, cotton is about 20-30 per- 
cent more profitable than wheat to the 
individual farmer, and almost twice as 
profitable from the standpoint of the 
country as a whole, since the cotton ex- 
port tax produces considerable revenue. 
In addition, cotton is Pakistan's pri- 
mary source of foreign exchange. 


Weather variations, primitive cul- 
tural practices, high insect and disease 
infestation, poor seed, and salting and 
waterlogging of the soil are major ob- 
stacles to expansion of Pakistan's cot- 
ton production. 

India. — Cotton is India’s largest 
cash crop, and India is the largest 
cotton-producing country in the Free 
World, outside the United States. The 
growth of India’s cotton textile indus- 
try has materially reduced the impor- 
tance of India as an exporter of raw 
cotton; in fact, the requirements of the 
domestic industry have broadened so 
much that India is an important im- 
porter of medium staple cottons from 
the United States and East Africa 
India was reasonably successful in 
meeting the production goal of 3.4 
million bales set for cotton in the first 
5-year plan. According to recent re- 
ports, the goal for the second 5-year 
plan has been raised to 5.3 million 
bales as a result of insistence by the 
cotton industry. 

Considerable progress has already 
been made in the development of irri- 
gation facilities, and more is expected 
over the next 5 years. But the pressure 
to provide food for a growing popula- 
tion serves as a brake on expansion of 
cotton production. India can be ex- 
pected to follow an in-between policy 
of maintaining food supplies at rea- 
sonably satisfactory levels at the same 
time it is encouraging cotton produc- 
tion. 

If the economic development pro- 
gram visualized in the second 5-year 
plan materializes, the prospects for cot- 
ton will be enhanced. Of crucial im- 
portance in cotton production is the 
volume of long-run flow of capital. 
Most of this capital will be supplied 
by the government and will go prin- 
cipally into improvement of research 
and extension programs and the de- 
velopment of irrigation. In general, 
however, the government's policies on 
cotton expansion will reflect the needs 
of overall development, 
rather than short-run commodity price 
relationships. 

Western Europe.—Since the last 
half of 1955, cotton has achieved a 
stronger competitive position vis-a-vis 
rayon in Western Europe than in the 
United States. Cotton's competitive 


economic 
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strength results primarily from the 
narrowing price differential between it 
and its principal competitor—rayon 
staple fiber. Strong consumer resistance 
persists in most Western European 
countries against rayon in many impor- 
tant end uses and especially rayon- 
cotton blends in woven fabrics. Not 
until early in 1956, under the special 
U.S. cotton export program, did U.S. 
cotton begin to share with foreign- 
produced cottons in the improved price 


relationship. 


Tobacco 


Turkey and Greece.—The recent 
sharp trend toward increased produc- 
tion of Oriental leaf continues. Strong 
incentives to expand labor-using crops 
in these areas come from the plentiful 
labor supply, the relative scarcity of 
land, and the fact that foreign- 
exchange earnings per acre are greater 
for tobacco than for any other major 
crop. Turkey and Greece rely heavily 
on bilateral agreements to assure for- 
eign markets for their tobacco, particu- 
larly in exchange for the industrial 
goods of both Western and Eastern 
Europe. The upward trend in produc- 
tion is likely to continue, but both 
countries are having difficulty in dis- 
posing of supplies—especially Turkey, 
where continuing inflation is influenc- 
ing costs of production and processing. 

Federation of Rhodesia and N yas- 
aland.—Production of flue-cured, the 
major export type, has been rising 
sharply in recent years, reaching an all- 
time high in 1956. Profits, however, 
are being cut by rising wage rates. A 
high proportion of Rhodesian flue- 
cured has the good bright color that is 
important in the production of an ‘‘all 
but the leaf is 
neutral, lacking in both flavor and 
aroma. Prices of Rhodesian flue-cured 
decreased in 1956 and if the lower 
levels of profit continue, the recent 
rate of expansion is likely to be re- 
duced or even stopped entirely. 

Most of the dark leaf, which is sec- 
ond in export quantity, is produced by 
natives, and production costs as well as 
prices are well below those of U.S. 
darks. In addition, the Federation has 
an important advantage in the import 
duty preference given it by the United 
Kingdom and many other Common- 


flue-cured cigarette’’; 
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Millions of Japanese Smokers 


Respond to Popular Tobacco Quiz 


To promote sales of Japanese cig- 
arettes containing U.S. leaf, a Japa- 
nese tobacco association hit upon the 
happy idea of capitalizing on the 
current popularity of crossword puz- 
zles. The response was overwhelm- 
ing. In the first 11 days of the 
contest more than 3 million Japanese 
smokers had answered the puzzles 


on the cigarette packs and sent them 
in to the contest's sponsors. 

The tobacco quiz is part of the 
market development program for 
U.S. tobacco which is being spon- 
sored by three U.S. tobacco associa- 
tions, a Japanese group, and the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, using 


foreign currency from P.L. 480 sales. 


wealth areas. Nyasaland could prob- 
ably supply an increasing proportion 
of world trade in dark fire-cured. 
Since total demand for this kind of 
leaf is declining, the outlook for main- 
taining or expanding U.S. exports of 
it remains unfavorable. 
Canada. — Canadian tobacco pro- 
duction in 1956 is estimated at 168 
million pounds—the second highest on 
record, exceeded only by the all-time 
high of about 185 million in 1954. 
Flue-cured, which accounts for over 
85 percent of production and 95 per- 
cent of exports, is produced on large- 
scale tobacco farms operated by well- 
informed and efficient producers who 
use modern methods and practices. 


‘dom and 


Yields are high and quality good, al- 
though both flue-cured and 


have less flavor and aroma than U.S. 


Burley 


leaf. Canadian leaf has an import 
duty preference equivalent to 21.5 
cents per pound in the United King- 
certain British Common- 
wealth territories. Production is ex- 
pected to continue increasing, but 
weather risks (hail and frost) and the 
rise in wage rates (which account for 
a high proportion of production cost) 
tend to slow the rate of expansion. 
Canada is expanding its foreign mar- 
kets, but the pace is slow, partly be- 
cause of the payment difficulties; for 
Canadian dollars, like U.S. dollars, are 


relatively scarce in many areas. 


Foreign Agriculture 


Beef Shipped Under 
Ultraviolet Rays 


Australia is experimenting with a 
new method of protecting beef from 
bacterial decay in transit, which may 
revolutionize its beef trade. 

The new process utilizes lamps, 
which flood cold-storage lockers with 
chilled 
beef during shipping. This method is 
considerably cheaper than the present 


ultraviolet rays that protect 


use of carbon dioxide, which requires 
special air-tight lockers. Few ships on 
the Australian run are equipped for 
the use of carbon dioxide, whereas 
any ship having cool lockers can be 
cheaply and quickly fitted with ultra- 
violet lamps. 

Australia has a considerable disad- 
vantage in shipping time to the United 
Kingdom because most Australian beef 
is exported from Queensland, which 
suffers from a lack of deep water 
ports. Ships are partially loaded in 
Queensland before proceeding to 
Southern Australian ports to pick up 
their full cargo. This adds 10 to 15 
days to the length of the voyage. 


Long Staple Cotton 
(Continued from page 17) 

The future of this new American- 
Egyptian cotton is promising. Its su- 
perior quality, shown by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture fiber and spinning 
tests, is well liked in foreign consum- 
ing countries. CCC stocks of American- 
Egyptian, sold at free-market prices, 
are about exhausted, and total stocks 
in the United States last summer were 
considerably below those of the pre- 
vious year. Also domestic consump- 
tion is increasing. So while American- 
Egyptian is subject to acreage allot- 
ment, as is upland, the extra-long- 
staple allotment for 1957 at 89,357 
acres is almost double the 1956 one. 

With the same yield as in 1956, the 
1957 crop of Pima S-1 might well ex- 
ceed the previous record of 93,500 
bales. If domestic consumption of 
Egyptian types this marketing year 
reaches 125,000 bales as expected, and 
exports of Pima S-1 approach 45,000 
to 50,000 bales, total stocks on August 
1, 1957, will approximate some 75,000 
bales, as compared with 130,000 bales 
on August 1, 1956. 
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Peruvians Interested In U.S. Bull Flight 
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This U.S. Brahman bull is one of an experimental planeload flown to the Piura 
Livestock Exposition in Peru last fall, at the request of Peru's Ministry of Agri- 
culture. These purebred animals—17 Brahmans and 9 Santa Gertrudis from 
Texas and Florida—sold so well and aroused such interest that a number of 
Peruvian livestock men have now flown here for the U.S. shows. 


U.S. Tobacco Arrives in South Africa 


Hogsheads of U.S. leaf tobacco are unloaded at Pretoria, South Africa, as part 

of the first duty-free imports permitted under the country's new import policy. 

Movement began in the late fall of 1956 and shipments are expected to reach 
about 2.5 million pounds. 
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TRADING 


Bahamas Lift Ban 
On Florida Vegetables 

The Bahamas Government has liber- 
alized quarantine regulations on many 
All ship- 
ments must be accompanied by a cer- 


Florida-grown vegetables. 


tificate issued by the State of Florida. 
Also, fruits and vegetables originating 
in other States may be shipped to the 
Bahamas through Florida ports when 
accompanied by the proper certificate. 


U.S. Feed Grain Exports 
May Be Lower This Year 


U.S. feed grain exports for 1956-57 
are expected to be 20 to 25 percent 
below last season's all-time record of 
7.5 million long tons. Demand in 
Europe—a major U.S. export market— 
is expected to decline because plantings 
of feed grains were increased to re- 
place winter-killed wheat. In addition, 
France has an unprecedented export- 
able surplus of barley. 

The world-wide shipping situation 
and the demand for ocean cargo space 
to meet increased wheat requirements 
in Europe may also affect U.S. feed 
grain exports this season. 


Cuban Cattle Imports 
Reach Record Level 


Cuban cattle imports in 1956, esti- 
mated at about 5,000 head, were at an 
alltime high and more than double 
those of 1955. Purchases were almost 
equally divided between beef stock 
(mostly Brahman and Santa Gertrudis) 
and dairy cattle (mostly Holsteins and 
Brown Swiss). All but a few head 
were registered stock from the United 
States. 

The expanded imports are attributed 
to increased exhibiting by U.S. breed- 
ers at livestock fairs in Cuba and wider 
publicity encouraging Cuban breeders 
to attend livestock expositions in the 


United States. 
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Bolivia Inaugurates 
New Exchange System 


The Bolivian Government has insti- 
tuted a comprehensive economic sta- 
bilization program providing for a 
fundamental reform of the exchange 
system and the procedures for ex- 
change stabilization. 

Under the new exchange system the 
complex multiple rates have been re- 
placed by a single exchange rate which 
is allowed to fluctuate freely. Al- 
though the Central Bank may inter- 
vene in the market, it is understood 
that this authority will be exercised 
only in emergency situations. Various 
trade restrictions are also being re- 
moved and the tariff schedule is being 
completely revised. 


Lebanon Importing 
Duty-Free Butter 


The Lebanese High Council of Cus- 


revised duties on butter. 
Fresh or salted butter, which normally 
carries an 11 percent ad valorem duty, 
and melted butter or samneh, which 


toms has 


has carried a 25-percent duty, may now 
enter Lebanon duty-free from all but 
Japanese ports. The free import status 
also encompasses shipments from 
neighboring Middle East countries, 
that have always enjoyed preferential 
rates. U.S. exports of butter to Leba- 
non are negligible. 


Australia Prohibits 
U.S. Breeding Cattle 


The Department of Health of 
the Australian Government recently 
banned U.S. cattle imports because of 
the presence of the “blue tongue” 
disease—a disease that principally af- 
fects sheep. The number of USS. 
breeding cattle shipped to Australia is 
normally rather small—only 40 head 
during the first 10 months of 1956. 


Mexican Cotton 
Transshipments Up 


Mexican cotton transshipments 
through USS. for September 
1956 amounted to 132,000 bales (500 
pounds gross). These were 45 percent 
higher than those for the comparable 
period of 1955, but were down 16 
percent from the unusually high trans- 
shipments during August 1956. 


ports 


Most of the increase went to Japan, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Sweden, Australia, France, 
Switzerland, Hong Kong, and Nor- 
way. Poland and Danzig took 4,000 
bales—the first movement of Mexican 
cotton to those destinations since 1937. 


Tobacco Imports Banned 
By Colombian Decree 


The Government of Colombia has 
placed all cigarettes and cigars on the 
prohibited list because of an acute 
shortage of foreign exchange. During 
the first half of 1956 (before the de- 
cree), 7.6 million packages of U.S. 
cigarettes were imported by Colombia. 


Sudan Removes Credit 
Restrictions on Food 


The Sudanese Government has an- 
nounced the removal of credit restric- 
tions on food imports, other than 
luxury items. Prior regulations re- 
quired a deposit of 60 percent of in- 
voice value before a letter of credit 
could be opened by a bank. U‘S. ex- 
ports of wheat to the Sudan may be 
stimulated by relaxation of the restric- 
tions. 


Soviet Bloc Buying Finer 
New Zealand Wools 


Soviet Bloc countries — particularly 
the USSR and Poland—dominated the 
last two New Zealand wool sales—the 
first of the season where fine wools 
were included. The Soviet Bloc buyers 
concentrated on the finer type wools, 
paying 8 to 10 percent more than the 
average price. Shipments to Poland 
during July-September 1956 were 
down slightly from 1955, while those 
to the USSR showed an increase. 


Foreign Agriculture 


Tobacco Highlighted 
In Three Trade Pacts 


Israel and Bulgaria have extended 
their trade agreement for another year. 
It will include the equivalent of U.S. 
$100,000 worth of Bulgarian leaf to- 
bacco to be exchanged for Israeli 
goods, the first tobacco known to be 
imported from Bulgaria in the past 
few years. 

The Greek-Rumanian trade agree- 
ment, renewed through December 
1957, includes Greek leaf tobacco to 
the equivalent of U.S. $400,000 to be 
exported in exchange for Rumanian 
commodities. 

A Yugoslav-Polish protocol cover- 
ing trade between the two countries 
during 1957 includes Yugoslav tobacco 
as one of the items to be exported for 
Polish products. 


Nicaragua Approves 
Flexible Cotton Rates 


The Nicaraguan Government has 
authorized flexible exchange rates on 
cotton, its principal export commodity, 
through Oct. 31, 1957. These rates 
will absorb about half of any possible 
decline in cotton export prices between 
35 and 31 U.S. cents per pound. Pay- 
ment for exported cotton is usually 
received in U.S. dollars. 

The new measure is part of the 
government's active program to en- 
courage cotton production. The in- 
creased domestic prices will benefit 
growers and enable exporters to meet 
competition on export markets. 


Greek Olive Oil 
Embargo Modified 


The Greek Government has modi- 
fied the embargo on olive oil. Under 
the revised regulations, export licenses 
will be issued by the Bank of Greece 
on a first-come, first-served basis for 
5,500 short tons of wholly refined or 
blended olive oil. No exports of edible 
oil of over 2.5 percent degrees of acid- 
ity will be permitted. Increased sup- 
plies resulting from a bumper crop of 
160,000 short tons for 1956-57 (com- 
pared with a 115,000-ton crop in 
1955) fostered the decision to resume 


exports. 
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United States and Brazil Sign 
$139-Million Commodity Pact 


Signing the second largest com- 
modity agreement ever negotiated 
under Title | of Public Law 480 are 
Brazil's Ambassador Ernani do 
Amaral Peixoto (seated center) and 
Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, U.S. Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs (seated left); Secretary 


of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
(seated right) is witness. 

Under the agreement, Brazil will 
buy $138.7 million worth of U.S. 
farm products. Largest item is wheat, 
at $111 million. Also included are 
lard, dairy products, and vegetable 
oils. 


Venezuela Permits Entry 
Of U.S. Pork Products 


Venezuela has discontinued its quar- 
antine against uncooked pork products 
from the United States, making it pos- 
sible for U.S. firms to sell cured hams 
and other pork products to that mar- 
ket. Importers must obtain “health 
import permits” from the Ministry of 
Agriculture before bringing the com- 
modities into the country. 


Canada Buying More Rice 
In World Market 


Canadian rice imports of over 50 
million pounds during the first 7 
months of 1956 were 17 percent above 
the comparable period of 1955. Can- 
ada is now buying rice from 10 coun- 
tries in all parts of the world. During 
World War II and up until 1954, 
nearly all rice imported by that country 
was obtained from the United States. 


West Germans Smoking 
More Filtered Cigarettes 


West Germany produced 37.1 bil- 
lion cigarettes in the first 9 months of 
1956. Of these, 8.7 billion were filter 
tipped. Filter-tip cigarettes, which re 
quire stronger-flavored tobacco com 
prised 30.5 percent of total production 
during September 1956 as compared 
with 10.9 percent for the same month 
of 1955. 

The use of more flavorful U.S. leaf, 
which had been decreasing in Ger- 
many, began trending upward during 
the last few months. 


Great Britain Acts 
To Aid Hog Industry 


Great Britain has established a Pig 
Industry Development Authority to re 
duce the cost of production, process- 
ing, and distribution; and to improve 


the quality of pork products, 
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